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law and order in Egypt. If the country were misgoverned,
Egypt, if a rebellion broke out, the millions of francs invested in
the canal and other Egyptian enterprises would be lost.
But British money, too, was invested in Egypt, and after
the British Government had bought the Khedive's Suez
Canal shares in 1875, it too became interested in Egyp-
tian internal affairs. To prevent Egypt being altogether
misruled and going bankrupt, the two countries set up a
Dual Control of Egypt, promising, however, to keep the
Khedive Tewfik on the throne, as long as he governed
to their satisfaction. In 1882, however, an Egyptian
officer, Arabi Pasha, began a revolt against Tewfik, and
seized Alexandria. There were riots, and many Euro-
peans were robbed and murdered. It was plainly neces-
sary to intervene. France, however, refused to do so,
and Britain had to act alone. Alexandria was bombarded
by the British fleet; Cairo was taken by surprise after
an army under Sir Garnet Wolseley had scattered Arabi's
forces at Tel-el-Kebir. The French now saw to their
chagrin that their refusal to co-operate had left Britain
in sole and complete control of Egypt. The Khedive
might be the nominal ruler of Egypt: the real ruler
was the man later known as Lord Cromer, the British
Consul-General in Egypt.

Arabi's defeat showed how worthless the Egyptian
The Sudan, army was, and this was made still more clear by events
in the Sudan, a great region to the south of Egypt over
which the Khedive was supposed to rule. A fanatic
prophet, the Mahdi, gathered a body of Dervish followers
and beat the Egyptian troops wherever he met them.
Great numbers flocked to his standards, and in 1883 he
routed and destroyed an Egyptian force of 10,000 men
commanded by an English officer, Hicks Pasha. The
British Government sent out General Gordon to organize
the safe withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons in the